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because of the enclosed cabin. On the majority of
aeroplanes of that time, the pilot would feel on his face
the intensity and direction of the air stream. The first
would inform him about the flying speed, while the
second would warn him if he were side-slipping. With
some flying experience, the impressions would be
received and understood automatically and contribute
to what was then known as " bird sense/'
The great conveniences and comfort of the enclosed
cabin would, however, eliminate this source of impres-
sions. Therefore, besides acquiring and installing some
instruments, it was necessary to design and make others
that were not available, and to learn by imagination
how to translate their indications into an understand-
ing of the flying position of the aircraft.
During my " imaginary flights," I studied carefully
the position of all these instruments, as well as of the
auxiliary control handles, to avoid having to look for
them in actual flight.
The test flight programme was finally planned as
follows. After the take-off, the general control charac-
teristics were to be tried out and a climb made to some
600 or 800 feet altitude. While at that altitude, I would
try to make the movements necessary for landing and
see how the plane would respond. Next I would fly
away two or three miles down-wind, turn and gradually
coming down would prepare for a landing. The actual
landing, however, I decided not to make in the usual
way but rather as a complete power stall. In this case
the position of the plane with high incidence and nose
pointing upward must be secured not at the very last
moment close to the ground but at reasonably high
altitude of, say 100 feet or more. Keeping the plane
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